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Foreword 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  my  brother  inherited  qualities 
which  influenced  his  attitude  toward  life. 

Mother  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  father  had  been  won  to 
Christ  just  before  their  marriage.  The  first  born  son,  living  close  to  the 
ideals  of  his  mother,  was  impressed  by  the  mother’s  faith  in  God.  He 
remembered  her  kneeling  in  prayer,  talking  to  God.  To  him  God  be¬ 
came  real. 

Mother  had  been  reared  by  her  aunt  in  the  Edwards’  home, — a 
home  that  had  influenced  her  character.  These  descendents  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  strict  in  ethical  standards  and  of  high  spiritual  ideals,  formed 
a  cultural  environment  for  brother’s  childhood. 

At  the  age  of  seven  a  seeming  tragedy  occurred  when  mother  was 
taken  by  death  from  a  cause  which  father  believed  could  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  surgical  operation.  Impassioned  youth,  overwhelmed  by  his 
great  loss,  went  out  into  the  summer  night,  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground  and  looking  up  into  the  starry  heavens,  talked  to  his  mother 
and  God.  Then  and  there  was  born  a  desire  to  save  life. 

A  father’s  understanding  came  to  the  rescue.  Remembering  how 
he  had  been  denied  a  higher  education,  and  in  memory  of  our  departed 
mother,  father  pledged  his  aid  to  brother’s  education  that  he  might  be 
fitted  for  a  useful  life  as  a  doctor. 

Brother  excelled  in  all  branches  of  school  work  and  early  started 
his  surgical  training,  dissecting  birds  and  mammals. 

Ministers,  teachers  and  Christian  workers  were  attracted  to  him 
and  he  formed  a  relationship  with  them  which  strengthened  his  charac¬ 
ter,  early  showing  unquestioning  obedience  to  duty.  One  of  his  teachers 
in  the  Greenville  Primary  School  was  martyred  in  Paotingfu,  China  in 
1900.  Was  this  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  seemed  to 
focus  his  attention  on  China? 

As  a  boy,  I  remember  him  as  extraordinarily  thorough,  exhibiting 
a  passion  for  goodness.  He  saw  in  religion  a  moral  necessity  and  a  vital 
touch  with  God.  He  became  irritated  with  people  who  revelled  in 
trifles,  and  could  not  tolerate  those  who  indulged  in  baneful  talk.  Plis 
soul  seemed  to  sense  a  fundamental  responsibility  to  better  conditions  of 
life  about  him. 


A .  Vernon  Dilley. 


Frederick  Edwards  Dilley 


Dr.  Dilley  was  born  in  Hubbard,  Ohio  on  July  5th,  1876.  His  boy¬ 
hood  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Transfer,  Pennsylvania.  His 
education  began  in  a  little  one-room  country  school,  and  he  was  graduated 
valedictorian  from  Clarksville  High  School  in  1894. 

As  a  young  man  he  left  the  farm  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
Coming  to  Cleveland,  he  worked  in  a  store  and  in  a  railway  office  in 
order  to  save  up  enough  money  to  attend  Western  Reserve  Medical 
School.  He  was  able  to  put  himself  through  medical  school  by  working 
as  night  clerk  in  the  New  Amsterdam  Hotel.  In  1903  he  was  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  University  and  was  given  an  interneship  of  two 
years  in  surgery  at  Lakeside  Hospital  under  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Emergency  Hospital  for  a  short  time. 

In  1906  he  married  Mary  Grace  French  and  the  following  year 
the  young  couple  were  commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  serve  in  China.  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  assumed  the  responsibility  of  their  support. 

When  he  arrived  in  China,  he  studied  the  language  for  two  years 
and  then  opened  the  Presbyterian  Men’s  Hospital  of  Peking  which  had 
been  closed  for  five  years. 

From  1909  to  1915  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Mission’s  Anting  Hos¬ 
pital,  also  lectured  and  taught  in  the  Union  Medical  Colleges  for  Men 
and  Women,  developed  during  these  years  in  Peking.  He  had  early 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  these  colleges. 

H  is  dream  of  a  joint  hospital  for  both  men  and  women  was  not 
realized  until  after  he  left  Peking  and  took  up  mission  work  in  Chefoo. 
Ever  far-sighted  and  economical  in  expenditure  of  Mission  funds,  he 
asked  to  have  his  vote  recorded  in  the  minority,  as  the  only  vote  opposed 
to  the  maintaining  of  two  separate  institutions. 

He  was  always  interested  in  the  Mission’s  medical  work  for 
women  and  children  as  well  as  that  for  men,  and  cooperated  with  Dr. 
Eliza  Leonard  in  securing  more  adequate  plant  and  equipment  for 
Douw  Hospital  for  Women,  planning  for  a  new  building  beside  the 
Anting  Hospital,  so  that  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  might  be  done 
in  common.  During  Dr.  Leonard’s  furlough  he  took  charge  of  the 


Women’s  Hospital.  When  the  Peking  Union  Hospital  was  established 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  College,  Dr.  Dilley  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendant  and  urged  the  closing  of  the  Anting  Hospital  as  no  longer 
needed.  It  was  some  years  before  the  Mission  again  established  medi¬ 
cal  work  for  men  in  the  Douw  Hospital,  changing  sentiment  having 
rendered  the  combination  of  medical  work  for  men  and  women  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Chinese. 

Those  early  years  in  Peking  were  full  of  interesting  experiences. 

Before  the  Revolution,  when  China  was  still  under  the  ancient 
calendar  and  China  New  Year  was  celebrated  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
hospitals  and  schools  were  closed  during  the  holiday  season  because  all 
the  Chinese  went  home  to  celebrate  the  festive  occasion.  During  this 
season  of  the  year  Dr.  Dilley  at  times  went  west  into  Shansi  with  some 
of  his  fellow  workers  to  hunt  wild  boar  and  deer.  Once  he  returned 
from  his  hunting  expedition  to  find  China  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution. 

The  railway  and  telegraph  communications  were  broken,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission  was  evacuated,  and  the  American  workers  moved  to 
the  Legation  Quarter  because  of  general  looting  in  the  streets  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Life  did  not  lack  thrill  in  those  days. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  Peking  Hospital  Dr.  Dilley  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Peking  Medical  College.  He  trained  young  Chinese  doc¬ 
tors  and  held  the  chair  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat.  From  1916  to  1918 
he  carried  the  superintendency  of  the  College  Hospital.  During  this 
time  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  had  taken  over  the  hospital  and  medi¬ 
cal  college  and  it  was  known  as  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College. 
This  institution  is  well  known  today  for  its  leadership  in  the  field  of 
medical  science  in  China. 

In  1917  when  the  Bubonic  Plague  began  to  spread  through  Man¬ 
churia  threatening  the  southern  provinces,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs 
sent  Dr.  Dilley  in  charge  of  a  hospital  unit  to  organize  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  its  spread. 

Of  course  the  moneyed  people  of  the  North  did  not  want  their 
traffic  in  furs  to  be  stopped,  and  before  leaving  Peking,  Dr.  Dilley 
learned  that  thirty  of  the  gentry  had  vowed,  signing  their  names  in 
blood,  that  they  would  kill  the  first  doctor  that  appeared  in  their  midst. 
Upon  his  return  after  the  completion  of  his  task,  Dr.  Dilley  was  decora¬ 
ted  by  the  Chinese  government  for  his  anti-plague  work. 

For  parts  of  1918  and  1919  he  was  released  for  service  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  at  Omsk,  Siberia,  holding  the  rank  of  Major  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 


1920  was  spent  in  America  in  a  year’s  special  study  on  ear,  nose  and 
throat  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Returning  from  furlough  in  1921,  Dr.  Dilley  was  transferred  to 
the  Temple  Hill  Hospital  in  Chefoo  with  which  he  was  connected  as 
Head  of  the  Departments  of  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Otolaryngology 
and  General  Superintendent  from  1927  until  shortly  before  his  death. 
In  this  hospital  as  in  his  previous  work  in  Peking,  he  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  training  of  Chinese  nurses  and  physicians.  From  the  school 
for  Nurses  in  Chefoo,  graduates  went  out  not  merely  to  many  other 
Mission  stations  and  hospitals  in  China,  but  they  also  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand  in  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College  Hospital. 

Dr.  Dilley  became  well  known  in  China  as  a  courageous  and  skill¬ 
ful  surgeon,  infinitely  painstaking  and  dependable,  inspiring  general  con¬ 
fidence.  As  a  teacher  he  was  very  successful  in  developing  initiative  in 
others  and  expected  the  best  of  them.  Busy  as  he  always  was  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  found  time  for  community  interests.  For  12  years  he  was 
the  chairman  of  the  civilian  committee  of  the  Navy  Y.M.C.A.  which 
supervised  the  extensive  plant  in  Chefoo.  He  was  also  constantly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  affairs  of  the  Mission  and  Station,  serving  on  the  Boards 
of  Directors  of  our  Mission  Middle  School  and  College.  He  took  an 
active  share  in  developing  the  Medical  Missionary  Association  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  Medical  Association.  He  was  much  consulted  by  other 
doctors. 

He  was  a  man  among  men  in  the  Chefoo  community  life,  honored 
by  both  Chinese  and  foreigners  for  his  ability  as  a  surgeon  and  appre¬ 
ciated  for  his  willingness  to  assist  in  civic  affairs.  A  respected  member 
of  the  Chefoo  Club  of  internationals,  he  mingled  with  its  members,  and 
among  them  and  in  other  contacts  he  made  in  the  community  he  bore 
the  witness  of  a  sincere  Christian  gentleman. 

He  was  also  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  community  musicals  and  a 
lover  of  God’s  great  out  of  doors,  active  in  tennis,  skating,  bicycling  and 
hiking  over  the  hills  around  Chefoo,  a  jovial  companion  with  whomever 
he  went.  Amateur  photography,  including  its  mechanics,  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  he  did  consider¬ 
able  experimentation  in  his  laboratory  in  enlargements.  This  was  with 
him  a  real  hobby. 

Dr.  Dilley  was  a  master  surgeon.  His  main  contribution  to  the  sur¬ 
gical  sciences  was  his  work  in  the  surgery  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
the  tonsils,  the  mastoid  and  the  ethmoid,  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses. 
He  took  a  rare  pride  in  his  work,  but  he  never  worked  for  his  own  glory. 


The  one  thought  preeminent  in  his  mind  as  he  undertook  every  opera¬ 
tion  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  affording  the  greatest  good  to 
the  patient  who  was  his  friend  always  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  rich. 

Secondary,  inferior  work  was  repellent  to  his  very  nature,  whether 
in  surgical  and  medical  technique  among  the  doctors  and  nurses  or 
among  the  workers  in  the  physical  plant.  His  criticisms,  however,  were 
sympathetic  and  constructive.  It  was  due  to  his  being  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  the  best  under  the  circumstances  that  allowed  the  hospital 
to  maintain  its  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  with  it  the  honest  respect 
of  the  community. 

With  such  thought  and  precision  did  he  undertake  an  operation 
that,  with  him,  every  operation,  no  matter  how  simple  it  seemed,  was 
always  one  of  major  importance.  His  brilliant  success  as  a  surgeon  lay 
not  only  in  the  perfectness  and  delicacy  of  his  surgical  judgment  and 
technical  skill  but  in  the  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  preoperative 
examination  and  the  consideration,  study  and  care  of  every  patient  com¬ 
ing  to  him  for  relief. 

In  addition  to  the  patients  wrho  came  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
routine  daily  clinics,  very  many  were  referred  to  him  by  physicians  up 
and  down  the  China  coast  and  from  other  provinces.  The  tenderness 
yet  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  his  nose  and  throat  treatments 
brought  him  a  large  number  of  American  and  European  as  well  as 
Chinese  patients  so  that  he  was  kept  busy  most  of  his  afternoons  after 
heavy  operative  and  clinic  work  in  the  mornings.  Usually  one  thirty  or 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  saw  him  still  at  work  and  in  the  early 
evening  one  would  often  find  him  in  his  office  studying  his  histories  and 
preparing  for  the  work  of  the  morrow. 

He  was  intimately  interested  in  the  development  of  young  doctors 
and  nurses. 

Returning  to  China  after  his  last  furlough  in  1935,  he  found  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  full  surgical  activity,  and  ten  months 
later  was  sent  to  America  on  health  furlough. 

When  he  finally  left  the  hospital  and  the  work  he  loved,  never  to 
return,  a  real  grief  was  shown  by  the  doctors  and  nurses  he  had  so  dili¬ 
gently  taught  and  helped  with  his  high  ideals  of  service  in  the  profession 
of  medicine  and  nursing.  The  surgeon,  Dr.  C.  C.  Chang,  a  devoted  fol¬ 
lower  of  Christ,  planning  to  come  to  America  this  year  for  study,  said 
to  one  of  the  missionary  doctors,  “I  feel  that  Dr.  Dilley’s  cloak  has 
fallen  upon  me  and  I  must  carry  on  for  him.”  Humbly  and  lovingly 
said,  it  was  as  fine  a  tribute  as  any  doctor  could  desire. 


Every  patient  was  to  Dr.  Dilley  a  friend  in  need  not  only  of 
physical  but  of  spiritual  guidance.  As  he  continued  in  his  exacting  work 
he  became  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  absolute  depend¬ 
ence  on  God.  Those  who  were  very  close  to  him  in  his  personal  life  re¬ 
alized  his  true  emotional  character.  Dr.  Dilley  always  impressed  one  as 
intensely  interested  in  everything  he  undertook.  He  applied  the  same 
concentration  of  thought  and  the  same  high  ideals  of  ethics  to  his  extra 
medical  and  administrative  endeavors  as  to  his  study  of  disease  and  oper¬ 
ative  procedures. 

Many  touching  things  occurred  during  Dr.  Dilley’s  last  days  in 
Chefoo.  Three  Chinese  business  men  called  one  afternoon  to  have  prayer 
with  him  for  his  healing.  A  delegation  of  nurses  came  over  from  the 
hospital  to  present  a  beautiful  silver  vase  and  asked  if  they  might  have 
prayer  together.  Some  whose  lives  had  been  saved  and  others  released 
from  months  of  suffering  sent  notes  of  loving  gratitude.  Dr.  Dilley’s 
influence  had  been  for  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  healing.  The  spirit¬ 
ual  welfare  of  his  patients  was  the  chief  burden  of  his  prayers.  China 
and  the  mission  have  lost  a  great  and  good  man,  one  who,  as  a  Christian 
gentleman,  gave  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  work  of  God  and  who 
followed  his  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

Compilation  from  Memorials  by: 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Dr.  William  Berst 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  Bulletin 


The  Memorial  Service 


On  the  11th  of  August,  1937,  when  there  was  “a  mist  on  the  far 
horizon”  and  an  intimation  of  autumn  in  the  air,  a  few  close  friends  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dilley  gathered  in  the  shade  of  a  vigorous  elm  tree  and 
there,  on  the  side  of  a  lagoon  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  bade  farewell 
to  all  that  was  mortal  of  Dr.  Frederick  Edwards  Dilley.  The  Quartet 
of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  to  which  he  had  listened  so  many  times 
sang,  “The  Sands  of  Time  are  Sinking.” 

His  Pastor  Dr.  Higley  read  from  the  Book  of  Common  Worship 
ending  with  the  sentence ,  “The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  re¬ 
membrance”.  Then  followed  the  Committal  Service  with  the  words, 
“And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me:  From  henceforth, 
blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  even  so,  saith  the  Spirit ;  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.”  The 
simple  service  closed  with  a  short  prayer  and  benediction. 

On  the  same  afternoon  we  came  to  Calvary  Church  which,  from 
February,  1907  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dilley  were  appointed  missionaries 
to  China,  had  supported  Dr.  Dilley  in  his  medical  work.  The  room  was 
well  filled  with  his  old  friends  and  many  who  were  interested  in  his 
work. 

In  appreciation  of  Dr.  Dilley,  Mr.  R.  J .  Frackelton  said,  “While 
Mrs.  Frackelton  and  I  were  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  last  winter, 
I  wandered  into  an  old  cemetery,  and  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tomb  stones  noted  there  were  none  with  the  usual  wording  of  “died”  on 
such  a  date.  Instead  the  wording  was  always  “departed  this  life.”  And 
so  I  think  of  my  friend  Doctor  Dilley — not  dead  but  departed  this  life.” 

“Mrs.  Frackelton  and  I  had  the  great  privilege,  sixteen  years  ago, 
of  being  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dilley  in  their  home  in  Chefoo, 
China.  We  visited  the  hospital  of  which  Dr.  Dilley  was  the  Head.  We 
attended  with  them  a  Christian  Church  near  their  home  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  where  Mrs.  Dilley  was  teaching  the  girl  employees.” 

“There  are  many  to  whose  body  and  soul  Dr.  Dilley  gave  help  but 
his  greatest  contribution  professionally  will  be  through  the  Chinese  doc¬ 
tors  he  trained  and  imbued  with  the  Christ  spirit  of  service. 


“I  admired  Dr.  Dilley  for  his  one  thought  of  Christian  service  but 
I  admired  him  also  because,  with  his  devotion,  he  was  most  practical, 
never  expecting  either  God  or  others  to  do  what  it  was  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  himself  and  associates  and  patients  to  do.  He  always  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  Chinese  assuming  such  expense  for  treatment  as  they  were 
able  to  pay,  thereby  helping  in  the  development  of  their  character.” 

“I  remember  with  pleasure  his  letters,  always  sane  and  sensible  and 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  arose  from  day  to  day.” 

“The  problems  of  personality  were  always  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
whether  he  sat  on  a  park  bench  in  New  York  City  or  stood  before  the 
interns  of  his  hospital.” 

“Dr.  Dilley  was  interested  in  his  home,  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
church,  the  news  of  the  day  and  a  witty  story — but  his  aim  in  all  experi¬ 
ences  of  life  was  “To  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me.” — A  Christian, 
efficient  and  earnest,  without  ostentation.” 

“I  have  been  listening  to  a  festival  of  music  coming  to  me  over  the 
radio  from  Salsburg,  Austria — four  thousand  miles  away,  and  as  I  lis¬ 
tened  I  thought,  perhaps  someday  the  receiving  set  of  my  soul  will  be 
so  in  tune  that  I  may  again  hear  the  voice  of  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Dilley 
coming  through  the  ether  over  some  shortwave  circuit  from  heaven.” 

Miss  Marguerite  Luce,  representing  the  Temple  Hill  Hospital  of 
Chef oo,  spoke  as  follows:  “While  the  years  in  which  I  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  know  Dr.  Dilley  have  not  been  many,  yet  working  with  him  in 
Temple  Hill  Hospital  in  Chefoo  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  his 
life  and  work  very,  very  closely. 

“This  afternoon  we  are  remembering  a  very  great  man.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  what  Dr.  Dilley  has  meant  to  thousands  of  people  in 
Chefoo  by  telling  you  what  he  has  meant  to  me. 

“Dr.  Dilley  was  an  inspiration  to  me.  His  determination  that 
Temple  Hill  Hospital  should  do  only  the  best  possible  medical  work, 
that  the  institution  should  be  an  example  to  the  community  (and  to  the 
many  smaller  hospitals  and  doctors  in  the  city)  of  the  very  best  in  mod¬ 
ern  medical  sciences,  that  we  should  have  the  best  diagnostic  and  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  the  hospital  could  afford — all  of  these  uncompromising 
ideals  of  high  professional  service  were  a  tremendous  inspiration  to  a 
young  and  inexperienced  nurse  training  Chinese  nurses.  So  many  times 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  let  down,  to  drift,  to  compromise  with  a 
second  rate  way  of  doing  things,  but  Dr.  Dilley ’s  own  standards  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work  stiffened  the  backbones  of  all  of  us,  and  did  much  to 


give  our  Hospital  its  reputation  for  good  work  and  care.  The  delicacy, 
gentleness,  sureness  and  exquisite  perfection  of  his  surgical  skill,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  ability  as  a  diagnostician  and  the  nice  balance  between 
radicalism  and  conservatism  in  his  surgical  judgment  constantly  called 
forth  my  personal  admiration  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  worked 
with  him. 

“It  was  a  joy  to  work  with  Dr.  Dilley — he  won  the  confidence  of 
everyone — patients,  nurses  and  doctors  (as  well  as  associates  outside  the 
hospital).  All  testify  to  this.  He  was  firm,  quiet,  calm,  just  and  reason¬ 
able.  Patients  willingly  put  themselves  under  his  care.  All  over  the 
world  today  there  are  people — European,  American  as  well  as  Chinese 
who  owe  relief  from  suffering  or  even  their  very  lives  to  Dr.  Dilley’s 
judgment  and  skill. 

“In  his  home  he  was  ever  the  jolly  host.  The  Guests  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  coming  into  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dilley,  no  matter  what  the  nationality  and  for  what  purpose  they  came, 
always  felt  honored. 

“He  loved  having  guests  in  his  home  and  I  have  always  enjoyed 
his  conversations  and  stories  of  his  work  and  experiences.  He  and  Mrs. 
Dilley  both  loved  sharing  all  the  good  things  they  had  with  others  and 
especially  the  music  and  literature  and  spiritual  experiences  which  meant 
so  much  to  them. 

“He  was  an  inspiration  to  me  in  his  ability  to  win  the  love  and  re¬ 
spect  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact — respect  because  of 
his  professional  ability  but  more  because  of  his  integrity,  the  fineness  of 
his  character  and  his  consecration  to  his  Master.  His  utter  devotion  to 
his  work  and  his  utter  disregard  of  personal  needs  or  desires  where  a 
patient  was  concerned  or  when  a  person  was  in  need  were  inspirations 
to  us  all.  I  know  of  many  times  when  his  personal  plans  had  to  be 
changed  or  disregarded  but  he  did  it  gladly,  with  no  word  of  complaint. 
I  can’t  recall  ever  hearing  Dr.  Dilley  complain  of  a  personal  inconveni¬ 
ence  caused  by  any  person’s  needs.  He  not  only  cared  for  a  patient’s 
physical  condition  but  for  the  whole  man — his  mental  and  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  were  his  concern  as  well,  and  formed  the  burden  of  his  prayers. 

“And  how  people  loved  Dr.  Dilley.  I  was  walking  in  the  country 
near  Chefoo  one  day  with  one  of  the  Chinese  nurses  when  we  got  into 
conversation  with  an  old  farmer.  When  he  found  we  came  from  Temple 
Hill  Hospital  his  face  broke  into  smiles.  He  knew  Dr.  Dilley  and 
Temple  Hill  Hospital  meant  Dr.  Dilley  to  him.  Dr.  Dilley  had  saved 
his  life  and  he  was  not  only  grateful  but  loved  the  foreign  surgeon  who 


was  his  friend  as  well  as  doctor.  Dr.  Dilley  was  kind  and  gentle  and 
won  the  hearts  of  everyone  under  his  care. 

“An  illustration  of  the  love  his  colleagues  had  for  him  was  shown 
clearly  during  his  illness  and  after  he  had  left  for  the  United  States. 
Inquiries  about  his  condition  and  the  latest  news  of  Dr.  Dilley  were  the 
first  questions  asked  by  all  sorts  of  people  of  any  of  the  staff  who  might 
be  expected  to  know.  I  think  of  many  Chinese,  of  friends  and  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  who  inquired  and  spoke  gratefully  and  lovingly  of  Dr. 
Dilley. 

“When  word  came  of  improvement  in  his  condition  and  of  his  hope 
of  returning  to  Chefoo  the  rejoicing  was  very  great — emotional  per¬ 
haps  on  the  part  of  many  but  only  because  our  hearts  were  full.  One  of 
the  Chinese  surgeons  said,  “If  only  Dr.  Dilley  could  come  back,  not  to 
work  if  he  isn’t  strong,  but  just  to  be  in  the  operating  room  and  ward 
and  advise  and  teach  us  more.”  Dr.  Dilley  considered  the  training  of  the 
young  Chinese  surgeons  who  worked  with  him  as  his  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  China  and  those  young  surgeons  well  realize  the  debt  they  owe 
him.  One  of  them  is  coming  to  the  United  States  this  month  for  further 
study  and  was  anxiously  looking  forward  to  seeing  Dr.  Dilley  again. 
The  nurses  too  realized  how  much  Dr.  Dilley  taught  them  both  in  for¬ 
mal  classes  and  in  their  ward  and  clinical  work:  he  held  them  up  to 
high  standards  and  was  always  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare  and 
education.  Those  of  us  who  were  concerned  closely  with  the  nursing 
problems  greatly  appreciated  his  wise  counsel  and  help.  I  personally  re¬ 
ceived  such  fine  encouragement  from  him  that  my  problems  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  understanding  the  Chinese  people  were  considerably  simplified. 

“I  haven’t  said  really  all  I’d  like  to — I  know  that  the  secret  of  Dr. 
Dilley’s  life  and  work  lay  in  his  consecration  to  Christ — in  his  early 
trust  in  God  and  the  closeness  of  Dr.  Dilley’s  walk  with  Him.  The 
letters  he  has  written  to  many  of  us  in  Chefoo  during  this  last  absence 
have  shown  clearly  his  trust  and  faith  and  his  assurance  of  the  abundant, 
unfathomable,  perfect  love  of  God.  It  is  this  in  Dr.  Dilley  which  has 
inspired  me  most. 

“We  pray  that  we  may  carry  on  in  Dr.  Dilley’s  footsteps,  seeking 
to  further  the  ideals  and  work  to  which  he  gave  his  life.  We  feel  his 
spirit  permeates  the  hospital  and  the  inspiration  of  his  life  leads  us  to 
fuller  trust  in  God  and  to  more  complete  obedience  to  His  will. 

“A  few  years  ago  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
wrote  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  a  prayer,  the  conviction  of  which  we 
share  as  we  think  of  Dr.  Dilley’s  home-going. 


“  ‘We  seem  to  give  back  to  thee,  dear  God,  who  gavest  him  to  us. 
Yet  so  Thou  dids’t  not  lose  him  in  giving  so  we  have  not  lost  him  by  his 
return.  Not  as  the  world  gives  givest  thou,  O  Lover  of  Souls!  What 
thou  givest  thou  takest  not  away,  for  what  is  thine  is  ours  always,  if 
we  are  thine.  And  Life  is  eternal  and  Love  is  immortal.  And  Death  is 
only  a  horizon,  and  a  horizon  is  nothing  save  the  limit  of  one’s 
sight. — Amen.’  ” 

Following  the  Quartet  which  sang,  " Abide  with  Me”  Dr.  Higley, 
his  pastor,  gave  the  following  appreciation  of  Dr.  Dilley’s  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  having  previously  read  from  the  Scriptures,  II  Timothy,  4;7-8 
“  ‘I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith:  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that  day.’  ” 

“Dr.  Dilley  possessed  the  spirit  of  a  true  scientist.  He  was  well- 
poised  and  unemotional,  a  diligent  seeker  after  the  truth.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  talk  over  much.  Quiet  and  reserved,  he  looked  out  of  well- 
trained  eyes  upon  a  changing  and  a  progressive  world  and  welcomed 
every  new  bit  of  truth  that  was  the  result  of  research  and  invention.  He 
was  truly  a  man  of  his  own  day  and  generation,  cognizant  of  the  con¬ 
stant  change  about  him  and  zealous  in  searching  out  new  wisdom. 

“With  this  he  was  self-reliant.  Having  spent  his  years  in  backward 
communities  where  he  was  sometimes  lacking  the  proper  equipment,  he 
learned  to  rely  upon  himself  and  where  the  equipment  failed  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  meet  it  with  inventive  genius  and  technical  skill. 

“In  many  ways  he  was  a  Puritan.  He  taught  and  practised  our  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  moral  law  and  by  example  demonstrated  the  importance 
and  value  of  integrity  and  all  that  it  implies. 

“He  watched  with  care,  the  development  of  his  six  children,  gave  to 
them  the  fruits  of  his  experience  and  lived  before  them  the  life  of  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

“His  religion  was  broad  and  practical.  Fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  world  of  religion,  without  equivo¬ 
cation  he  adjusted  himself  to  a  faith  that  was  simple  yet  fundamental. 
His  religion  was  of  such  a  nature,  so  deep  and  real,  that  he  found  it 
rather  unnecessary  constantly  to  proclaim  it.  He  seemed  to  me  like  a 
man  who  had  his  feet  solidly  upon  a  rock  and  was  serenely  sure  of  his 
footing. 

“In  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  when  he  was  apprehensive  about  his 
own  physical  condition,  he  was  unafraid  and  accepted  the  inevitable 


with  courage  undaunted.  Sitting  with  him  one  afternoon  in  an  upper 
room,  he  spent  quite  an  hour  in  talking  about  his  life,  his  ambitions  and 
his  service  to  humanity. 

“He  was  grateful  for  what  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  for  China. 
He  recalled  many  instances  of  the  appreciation  of  men  and  women  whose 
diseases  had  yielded  to  his  skill.  He  spoke  of  Christian  faith  as  a  potent 
factor  in  remedying  the  physical  ills  of  the  world  and  found  it  very 
necessary  both  for  the  patient  and  for  the  surgeon.  He  said,  “I  do  not 
know  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  me.  Whether  I  shall  go  back  to 
China  is  problematical  but  I  have  sought  to  serve  my  patients  with  fidel¬ 
ity  and  understanding.  I  have  not  departed  from  my  faith  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  back  of  which  stands  the  Living  Christ.  Had  I  my  life  to 
live  over  I  should  choose  the  field  where  I  have  labored.  Whatever  God 
has  in  store  for  me  I  am  ready  for  it  and  I  shall  try  to  keep  up  my 
courage  and  my  faith  to  the  end.” 

“The  text  that  stands  at  the  head  of  these  words  of  appreciation 
seemed  at  that  time  and  seem  now  most  fitting: — ‘I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith:  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
also  to  all  them  that  have  loved  his  appearing.’  ” 
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